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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

BY F. M. COLBY 



It is hard to see why M. Pellissier should have lashed 
himself to Shakespeare in this hostile intimacy. Probably 
no other English poet could have been found, except perhaps 
Browning, who would so essentially offend his trim, modern, 
Gallic intelligence, and one would think M. Pellissier, after 
yawning through a half-dozen of the plays, would have smiled 
or cursed according as his impulse prompted, and thrown the 
rest of them away. Instead of that he has dragged his 
incompatible mind not only through the whole length of 
Shakespeare's dramas, but over a large area of the dullest 
Shakespearean criticism as well. It would seem heroic if it 
did not seem unnecessary. It is as if, on meeting a woman 
whom he particularly disliked, he had straightway married 
her and then taken notes for the next ten years in corrobora- 
tion of his bad opinion. Never was a man more diligent in 
dislike. He has turned the plays inside out for evil instances 
and he has gathered them in awful heaps — bad puns, plati- 
tudes, pleonasms, contradictions, incoherencies, bombast, fus- 
tian, mixed metaphors, and bungled plots — in short, every 
fault of style, structure, character analysis or moral teach- 
ing that a life-long, conscientious hater of the bard could lay 
his hands on — and as they are all rendered in perfectly com- 
monplace modern French, they present a sorry spectacle. As 
honest and thorough a job in damnation as has been done in 
many a year, and for that reason very interesting. Any one 
who really hates a poet will find here an admirable illustra- 
tion of the way to go about. 

First of all, the outrageous liberties which Shakespeare 
takes with the sacred unities of time and place and action. 
M. Pellissier professes to be more liberal than Aristotle in 

1 Shakespeare et la Superstition shakespearienne. Georges Pellissier. 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. Paris. 1914. 
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that matter, but his nerves go all to pieces amidst the riot- 
ings of Shakespeare. Why, there are seven changes of place 
in the second act of " The Two Gentlemen of Verona," and 
six in the first act of " Coriolanus," and thirteen in the 
third act of " Antony and Cleopatra," ranging over three 
continents, all that was then known of the surface of the 
globe ! And as to time, in some plays the action is supposed 
to run for years, which is manifestly incredible, while in 
others it is telescoped into so tight a compass that villainy 
has no chance to germinate or passion to expand. How is a 
character to develop in three hours? How could the events 
of " Measure for Measure " squeeze themselves into a 
week? Fancy M. Hervien doing such a thing, or Donnay, 
Mirbean, Brieux, Capus, or even Rostand. Macbeth could 
not have become so ambitious as he was in four days, or 
Othello so jealous. In " The Tempest " Prospero puts Fer- 
dinand to the trial by making him heave logs and finally re- 
leases him and rewards him with the hand of Miranda in 
these words : 

All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. . . . 
Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter — ■ 

But says M. Pellissier, watch in hand, how long has Fer- 
dinand actually been at this log business? He did not lift a 
single log till after the close of the first act, and he left off 
logging immediately before the beginning of the fourth. 
Thus his logging activities could have lasted no more than a 
single hour ! Considering what the Charity Organization de- 
mands of a tramp in return for a night's lodging, Ferdinand 
was grossly overpaid. 

Although he found the logs very heavy, would an hour of that work 
suffice, as his father-in-law said, for the "worthy purchase" of Miranda? 

The matter seems all the more unpardonable when Pros- 
pero 's lines are rendered in such words as these — 

Les tourments que je t'ai infliges devaient eprouver ton amour; tu les 
as merveilleusement supportes, etc. 

On the other hand, the action of the " Winter's Tale " 
skips sixteen years and the figure of Time appears on the 
stage and " without any scruple " tells the audience what 
has happened. Yet in this very play Shakespeare rushes the 
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King into a jealous fit more suddenly than M. Pellissier has 
ever seen a jealous fit come on. 

Then many of the plays tell several stories at once. 
" Cymbeline " tells three, and so does " The Taming of the 
Shrew "; " King Lear " tells not only the tale of the old 
King betrayed by his daughters, but that of Gloucester be- 
trayed by his son; " Timon of Athens " breaks off when it 
is about half-way through, and takes Alcibiades for its new 
hero; " The Merchant of Venice " spins two yarns which 
essentially have nothing in common; and so M. Pellissier 
runs on, with mounting indignation, and cites a dozen cases 
quite as bad or worse. He admits, to be sure, that the 
French demand for relevancy may be pushed too far, and he 
does not believe that every element in a play need bear 
definitely on the solution of the main problem. He thinks 
his fellow-countrymen simplify and unify too much. But 
Shakespeare not only breaks the arbitrary and needless 
rules, he violates the essential laws of dramatic composition. 
Far from being the master of this craft that critics call him, 
he is in fact the worst of bunglers. 

Assuredly the best-made plays are not always the best. And who would 
prefer Ben Jonson to Shakespeare? But all that we would prove is 
that the plays of Shakespeare are badly constructed, that they scatter 
themselves about at random, that the development is sometimes rushed, 
sometimes tediously retarded, that we find at every turn digressions, delays, 
and gaps, and that in short the action almost always lacks that sequence 
and coherency which by the fundamental laws of dramatic construction it 
ought to possess. 

In " The Merchant of Venice " Shakespeare does not 
even respect the rules of simple arithmetic, for when 
Jessica tells Portia that she has overheard Shylock say 
that he loves the pound of Antonio 's flesh more than twenty 
times three thousand ducats, Portia offers at first to pay 
him six thousand, and later says she will double it if neces- 
sary, and even triple that result. But, says M. Pellissier, 
this is by no means the right amount: " Twenty times the 
sum due is sixty thousand ducats, and 6,000 X 2 X 3, is 
only thirty-six thousand, a little more than half." He finds 
" The Merchant of Venice," indeed, very objectionable 
from almost every point of view: Its moral teachings are 
bad, as when Bassanio wins Portia's hand in the casket test, 
though he deserved no better than either of the other 
suitors ; it tells two stories instead of one ; and above all it 
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drags along through an utterly worthless fifth act, when a 
few words added to the fourth would have supplied all that 
was necessary. The fact that this same worthless fifth act 
contains some of the finest and most familiar lines in all 
Shakespeare's writings does not concern him, if indeed he 
ever observed it. Punctuality, not poetry, is the thing. - 

Our critics admire here " the inexhaustible wealth of Shakespeare, 
fecund and prodigal as nature." But nature is one thing, art is another; 
and in dramatic construction a just economy seems preferable to a prodi- 
gality without discernment. 

Moreover, the last act of " The Merchant of Venice " is 
comedy, whereas the main part is serious drama, and to 
mix the two things up in this manner is not permissible. He 
groans at the shameful waste of time on light characters. 
He hates all those non-essential clowns, court fools, pedants, 
drunkards, thieves, eccentrics. What is the use of Dog- 
berry and Verges? We find them first giving their tiresome 
instructions to their men; again, when they make their 
report to the governor, who is naturally much irritated by 
their sottise; again, in prison, questioning the accused; 
again before the governor ; and once more after that. Even 
if these " two stupid police officers " were as amusing as 
Shakespeare probably thought them, they would still be 
absolutely useless; but as a matter of fact they are dull 
buffoons fit only for a vulgar street show. And what a 
waste of time are the fooleries of Sir Toby Belch, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, Touchstone, Lancelot Gobbo, Speed, 
Lance, Bottom, the Dromios, Poor Tom, the grave-diggers 
and players in " Hamlet," Mercutio, Trinculo, Stephano, 
and the rest. Like Bernard Shaw, he has an especial aver- 
sion for the melancholy Jaques — 

Jaques. I'll give you a verse to this note, that I made yesterday in 
despite of my invention. 
Amiens. And I'll sing it. 
Jaques. Thus it goes: 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please. 

Ducdame, ducdame, duedame. 

Here shall he see 

Gross fools as he, 

And if he will come to me. 
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Amiens, What's that " ducdame " ? 

Jaqdes. 'Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle. I'll go sleep 
if I can; if I cannot, I'll rail against all the first-born of Egypt. 

What philosophy is there in this ? asks M. Pellissier : 

The critics present him as a type of humorist. Why not? I do not 
quite know how to define humor, but I have always believed it consisted in 
racking one's brain in order to draw from it some painful drolleries. He 
who has wit is never called a humorist; we call humorist the man who is 
trying to have it. 

From these citations I think it will be plain to any one 
■who at any period of his life has found an honest pleasure 
in reading Shakespeare that M. Pellissier has by an accident 
of birth been for ever debarred from sharing in it. To him, 
as to the usual commentator, Shakespeare is not a source of 
pleasure, but a task. Among us common, careless folk, 
Shakespeare is by no means a sad matter, but on that 
strange assiduous tribe who live in foot-notes he has laid a 
most grievous academic burden. Much as M. Pellissier 
hates Shakespeare, I doubt if he hates him any more than 
do many of the Shakespeare specialists. Nothing can per- 
suade a mere layman that the Shakespeare scholar is not 
usually a man who privately loathes his Shakespeare. 
Otherwise, why their amazing marginal irrelevancies? 

Act I., Sc. II., Line 20, Note 56. " Biting." Often used metaphorically 
by Shakespeare. So of " nipping." Cf. " a nipping and an eager air." 

They write their notes, like school-boys marking up their 
text-books' margins. In Shakespeare's company and long- 
ing for escape, they pass the time in queer, superfluous 
labors, memory exploits, and verbal divagations, sometimes 
quoting all the passages that resemble a little the one in 
hand, sometimes all the lines they can think of that do not at 
all resemble it, not knowing what to do, yet bound to seem 
busy, hence elucidating, collating, amending, bickering with 
some other commentator fifty years dead, expounding prep- 
ositions, expounding anything, merely to relieve the awful 
tedium of being alone with Shakespeare. Hating poetry, 
they collect adverbs, or explain discrepancies in the time of 
day, or quote the moral reflections of some tired prede- 
cessor. I have seen a sentiment from Dr. Johnson which no 
free-born Anglo-American reader would remember for five 
minutes hoarded by these forlorn sub-Shakespearean crea- 
tures for five generations. And they are under no compul- 
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sion. That is what puzzles the care-free layman — why this 
especially unsympathetic class of persons should have ever 
gone into the business at all, when there are chess, stamp- 
collecting, autographs, numismatics, golf, peace movements, 
book-plates, gardening, pressed flowers, social welfare work, 
taxidermy, solitaire — so many perfectly respectable occupa- 
tions, at a safe distance from the hated bard. 

The best thing in M. Pellissier's book — and for this alone 
it ought to be turned into English — is his merciless assault on 
the " Shakespeariolaters. " He hoists them with their own 
petard. The same sort of pedantic reasons that they have 
presented for a hundred years as ground for loving Shake- 
speare are here urged with equal force as ground for hating 
him. The language of Shakespeare, as Professor Raleigh has 
said, " cannot be judged save by those whose ease of appre- 
hension goes some way to meet his ease of expression. ' ' M. 
Pellissier lacks, of course, that ease, but so do, with less ex- 
cuse, our professional Shakespeareans. He does not under- 
stand Shakespeare, but he does, I think, understand a pretty 
large class of Shakespeare commentators. If his book were 
put into English, it might have some value as an insecticide. 

To conclude his railing accusation : Shakespeare is wholly 
lacking in invention. ' ' Romeo and Juliet ' ' does not tell its 
story so well as the novels from which it was taken. It has 
lasted and been more popular merely on account of its dra- 
matic form. " Hamlet " is far more incoherent and irra- 
tional than the tale from Saxo Grammaticus on which it 
was founded ; and it has only the interest of a riddle. As to 
morality, Shakespeare had hardly any sense of it. King 
Lear was a fool, and it is absurd to pity him. Othello was so 
great a dolt that his whole course of conduct seems utterly 
meaningless. Innocent people are punished; villains are 
changed into saints on the instant and receive the rewards 
of virtue. The victims of Macbeth do not deserve their fate. 
Macbeth himself was either a madman or the sport of des- 
tiny, and so his career has no moral application. Shake- 
speare's characters do not develop from within, but are 
mechanically altered to meet the stage necessities, as when 
the contempt of Benedick and Beatrice for each other is 
turned into love as a result of Don Pedro's stratagem. 
Moreover, ignoring the first principle of objective drama, he 
intrudes his own reflections at every point, comments, 
preaches, declaims through his characters. He mocks at 
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truth and reason. He does not know how to pursue a 
thought any better than how to combine an action, and his 
tragedy generally consists in truculent harangues and his 
comedy in quips and puns. " Mirror of nature, if you 
will, but his huge and shapeless work exaggerates nature 
and swells her out, sometimes decorates her and sometimes 
makes her grimace." Unable to restrain his imagination, 
he fills the plays with incoherencies, brutalities, false pathos, 
horse-play, and quibblings, and delays the action with all 
manner of incompatible adventures and distracting epi- 
sodes. In short, in spite of the many beauties in his work, 
it is, " take it all in all, an immense confusion. One would 
often think it the work of an inspired school-boy, who, having 
no experience, tact, measure, prematurely fritters away his 
abortive genius." 

F. M. Colby. 



